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PREFACE 


The articles which are here assembled appeared on 
various dates towards the end of 1933 in The Times of India. 
I owe the Editor, Mr. Francis Low, my thanks for permission 
to reprint them together with an editorial article ( Appendix 
II) which summarized my conclusions. Though written 
independently of the series on rural reconstruction, the article 
entitled *‘ Economics of Birth Control’ is also included in this 
volume as it amplifies the necessarily brief treatment of the 
population problem and advocates a solution that is probably 
fundamental to the success of a national programme of rural 
reconstruction. If the rural campaign is to result in an 
improvement of the quality of the population, which is its 
main objective, some humane attempt will have to be made 
to check an increase of quantity beyond the means of 
subsistence and the excessive wastage of human material 
through abnormal birth and death rates. 


It is hoped that these articles, though written under the 
limitations of journalism, provide a sufficiently broad outline 
of the subject to serve as an introduction to the problems of 
rural reconstruction. The revivification of rural life in India 
presents problems of a political as well as of a social and 
economic nature and they are all so closely interconnected one 
with. another that it would amount to a falsification of the 
picture to consider any one in isolation. Nevertheless, for 
the sake of convenience I have selected a few for detailed 
study that appeared tome to be more important than the 
rest. The economic aspect of the subject is undoubtedly 
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the one deserving the greatest attention; for of all the 
obstacles that stand in the way of the cultivator’s welfare, 
his poverty, with all the disabilities which it implies, is by 
far the most obstinate. The discussion naturally moves to 
questions of public policy which at the present day have 
more than a mere academic interest. If the Government of 
the country interprets its function in a broad spirit, as it 
claims to do, vigorous measures have to be taken to improve 
the moral and material welfare of the rural masses. 


It has been found by private workers engaged in rural 
reconstruction that village institutions provide the best means 
through which the rural population can not only obtain the 
training in citizenship which they lack but mobilize their 
energies to carry out policies of social action. The main 
difficulty in the past has been the absence of interest on the 
part of the villagers in their own organizations, and this is 
probably due to the limited nature of their powers and 
financial resources. Recently the Bombay Legislative Counci 
revised the Village Panchayats Act with a view to removing 
these defects, and it is to be hoped that a similar revision 
will be carried out in those provinces where the old Acts are 
still in force. Given appropriate impetus by Government as 
well as by private agencies working for the uplift of the 
agricultural classes, there is no type of administrative or 
ameliorative work which the Panchayats may not successfully 
handle. By disposing of petty civil and criminal cases, which 
are freqently a source of contention and competitive ex- 
penditure, the Village Panchayats will be able to check 
unnecessary and costly litigation. It is not, however, the 
intention of Government to force the Panchayat system on 
villages that do not desire them. In some cases better- 
living societies may be able to organize village life with 
more satisfactory results. These forms of social organization 
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should be undertaken voluntarily if they are to prove really 
useful; but Government should endeavour at the same time 
to stimulate activity in the backward areas with a view to 
creating 2 local desire for one or the other of these self- 
governing institutions. 


The most urgent need is for the encouragement of what 
may be described as the atmosphere which must be the basis 
of every effort at self-improvement. The villager has to be 
roused from his moral lassitude, to feel a discontent with his 
surroundings, to experience an extension of his wants in 
desirable directions. He must be persuaded to put his 
leisure, of which he has too much, to good use in satisfying 
his desire for a share in the good things of life. It may be 
suggested that the influence of those to whom the villager 
looks for guidance will be given to schemes to improve not 
only his standard of life but the amenities of his village. In 
former times corporate action for mutual benefit was the rule 
in the village, when tanks were dug or cleaned out, wells 
sunk and roads made or repaired. This good custom has now 
fallen into disrepute, but it is not incapable of voluntary 
revival. Without such a useful system it is difficult to see 
how the amenities of village life can be radically improved. 
The cultivator himself is not sufficiently prosperous to pay 
for hired labour, and it is certain that neither the local bodies 
nor the provincial governments can provide the men or 
the money for carrying out undertakings on any large scale. 
Improvements in housing, water supply, sanitation and 
communications are important and necessary, and it is to 
objects such as these that villagers can vive their attention 
with advantage. Once formed, the habit of corporate action 
to meet local difficulties will be perhaps the most valuable 
result of the rural uplift campaign. The will to live better 
must also be cultivated in order to furnish the driving power 
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without which the revival of village life cannot take place. 
To this end workers in the rural areas, official and non- 
official alike, should spare no effort to educate the rural 
population in better ways of life. 


As the nmiovement of rural reconstruction advances, 
Government will no doubt consider and give effect through 
its departments of agriculture, education, co-operation and 
public health, among others, to a forward policy of betterment 
in the countryside. The maintenance of law and order 
which now engrosses the attention of the officials should fall 
into its appropriate place in a comprehensive scheme of rural 
administration. It is necessary above all that means should 
be found to evoke and to canalize those aspirations for a better 
life which are unquestionably latent in the breast of the 
villager and which, for want of suitable encouragement, are 
never realized. The subject also raises questions of national 
economic policy, such as the pace of industrialization, tariff 
protection for nascent industries, agricultural credit and the 
relief of rural indebtedness. Complex problems like these 
cannot be discussed satisfactorily within the limited space 
available for a newspaper article, or even a series of such 
articles. I hope at some time in the near future to return to 
these topics and deal with them in a more appropriate manner. 


Rural reconstruction is of interest not merely to the 
student of economics or to the politician but to every thinking 
member of the public. It is for the benefit of such persons 
who have neither the time nor the perseverance to go through 
the rich and varied literature of the subject that these articles, 
which have once served their turn, are now reprinted. 
I have drawn upon many authorities and Government 
publications for a good deal of my material ; but particular 
mention must be made of the writings of Mr. F. L. Brayne, 
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the pioneer of rural reconstruction in India, and of the 
report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. 
I have to thank Dr. W. Burns, Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay Presidency, for many suggestions, though I am alone 
responsible for the views I have expressed. 


¥. M. de M. 
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The campaign for rural betterment which His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay has initiated is, like any other 
programme of uplift in India, beset with a number of diffi- 
culties which have to be met before its object can be even 
partially achieved. These difficulties are by no means peculiar 
to the Bombay Presidency; in fact throughout India the 
problems are the same, presenting, sometimes with local 
variations, the same features of low output and high costs of 
agricultural production, the chronic indebtedness of the 
peasant and his reckless mode of life, his enforced idleness 
and his submissive fatalism. Government have done much 
to improve the opportunities of the rural worker: great 
irrigation schemes have been established to secure him from 
famine; co-operative societies of all kinds have been formed 
to save him from the age-long oppression of the money- 
lender; demonstration and experimental farms have been 
organized in all parts of the country to show him in a 
practical fashion how to improve his cultivation and his 
livestock. 


The Greatest Obstacle 


But the results hitherto have been far from satisfactory. 
It is true that a great deal more has to be done to improve 
rural conditions in a vast sub-continent such as India. But 
the greatest obstacle to the success of public schemes of rural 
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uplift has been the rural worker himself. He is noted for 
his stubborn resistance to change if it involves any reform 
of his habits. The problem of rural reconstruction is, 
therefore, above all the problem of persuading the average 
cultivator to see further than his nose. 

It should be acknowledged at the outset that the investi- 
gations carried out by the various Government departments 
and private agencies working in the field have given us a 
body of knowledge of rural conditions which cannot at 
present be very much improved. The poverty of the Indian 
peasant is everywhere obvious, and any search for causes 
would place first and foremost the overpopulated state of 
the country. 


Population 


The peace and security of British rule have weakened 
the positive checks of war, pestilence and famine, and though 
the death rate is high, the net increase of population 
amounting to nearly 11 per cent, which occurred between 
1921 and 1931, is large enough to cause serious concern. It 
has been estimated that under present conditions an average 
of twenty to twenty-five acres of ‘dry’ land and of five to 
seven acres of ‘wet’ land suffices to support a family; but 
if the holdings were re-arranged on this principle more 
than half the existing population would be displaced. No 
lasting improvement in the standard of living of the great 
mass of the population can possibly be attained if every 
enhancement in the purchasing power of the cultivator is 
to be followed by a proportionate increase in the population. 
Apart from the wider issue of economic development 
keeping pace with the growth of population, it is obvious 
that prudential checks will have to be adopted by the mass 
of the people if the standard of living, which is low enough, 
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is not further to be lowered. Postponement of marriage and 
family limitation have still to be learnt by the masses. 
There is no other way of avoiding the moral and economic 
misery attendant on high birth and death rates.* 

Caste has a tremendous influence over the everyday life 
of the people. The principle of the religious unity of the 
family is largely responsible for the emphasis laid on 
community feeling as opposed to individualism. It also 
accounts for the joint family system, many features of Hindu 
marriage and the position of women, all of which have far- 
reaching economic results. 

The Hindu laws of inheritance, which are also based on 
this principle, affect the size and distribution of holdings, 
and are partly responsible for the fragmentation of the land. 
It may easily be imagined how difficult it is to introduce 
new ideas to the agricultural population when they are 
rooted in the conviction that the social framework to which 
they adhere is sacrosanct and cannot be altered without 
inviting disaster. 


Caste Rules 


For instance, they invariably follow caste rules in the 
choice of occupations, which are regarded as inherited 
vocations rather than‘as the means to greater prosperity. Con- 
sequently the higher castes despise manual and technical 
labour, while the lower castes find numerous impediments 
in their way to the more gainful occupations. 

This fact is responsible for the prevalent lack of enter- 
prise which is particularly noticeable in agriculture. Caste 
rules also regulate the actual methods of production. For 
instance, the effect of caste-prejudice on the efficiency of the 


*For a detailed discussion of the subject see Appendix I. 
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high-caste Rajput has been described by Mr. Darling as 
follows: ‘Proud of his faith and traditions, more accustomed 
to fight than to till.........he is by common consent the worst 
cultivator in the Punjab. If he is a pure Rajput he is 
forbidden to touch the plough.’ Caste rules prevent inter- 
caste co-operation. Furthermore, such events as births, 
marriages and deaths are given a degree of social and religious 
Significance that people directly or indirectly involved are 
compelled not only to interrupt their normal business for 
ceremonial purposes but to undertake a scale of expenditure 
which is almost always pure extravagance. 


Methods 


Intimately bound up with the stereotyped social organi- 
zation of the country are the methods pursued by the 
agriculturist to win his meagre subsistence from the soil. 
Most of the land is unenclosed and Government have been 
able to do little to check the evils of subdivision and frag- 
mentation. While agricultural production cannot easily be 
increased along traditional lines, it has proved extremely 
difficult to introduce improved methods to the typical small- 
holding cultivator. However, commercial crops are gradually 
being taken up so that nowadays most cultivators sell at 
least part of their produce, though the bulk of the crops is 
still raised for subsistence. The implements in use, however, 
are primitive, such as the wooden plough and the hand sickle. 
Threshing is carried out either by hand, by beating the grain 
on a piece of wood or by oxen which trample the grain 
underfoot. Broadcast sowing is commonly practised and as a 
rule seed-selection is not considered to be important. There 
is even a tendency to keep the worst types for seed purposes. 
Too often the soil for dry crops is not properly prepared 
before sowing,and weeding is both inefficientand insufficient. 
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The indiscriminate breeding of cattle, their improper 
feeding and the spread of cattle disease through lack of 
isolation and the practice of fallowing are evils which still 
persist. The soil is insufficiently manured, as the common- 
est form of manure, cowdung, is made into cakes and sold 
as fuel. The price obtainable for them is a sore temptation 
to the peasant who is not only in need of the money but is 
disinclined to enrich the land which he tills without owning. 
There is, moreover, little or no attempt to save labour, 
and as the demand for agricultural labour is unevenly 
distributed throughout the year, the labour supply has to be 
plentiful enough to cope with the work at the busy seasons, 
but at other times has to be maintained in complete or 
partial idleness. The general result of investigations into 
the efficiency of agricultural labour shows that the 
methods of organization and remuneration of labour 
aggravated by the enervating climate and the prevalence 
of disease not only do not give encouragement to in- 
creased effort, but are chiefly responsible for the low output 
per head. 

The conditions of agricultural production are deter- 
mined to a large extent by the relation between-the owner- 
ship and cultivation of land and the rights and status of 
the actual cultivators. This is not the occasion to trace 
the history of land settlement in India or to inquire into 
the rights of the various classes connected with the land. 
During the last century efforts were made to discover, 
register and secure the land rights of all parties and to 
adjust the assessment of land revenue in accordance 
with changes in prosperity instead of fixing if once for 
all. The result has been that British India has been 
divided into a number of areas in which different types of 
land tenure prevail. 
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Land Tenure 


Roughly it may be said that over half the area of 
British India the State deals directly with the ryots, there 
being no intermediary classes. Over the other half inter- 
mediaries of one kind or another exist. The outstanding 
result of these prevailing types of land tenure has been to 
divide those interested in the land into two main classes. 
The one consists of those who ‘own’ the land, whether 
they are zemindars, members of joint village communities 
or ryots, but who do not themselves cultivate it. These 
owners are responsible for the payment of the land revenue 
to Government and let their land to the actual cultivators 
from whom they receive rent in money or kind, in return 
for which they perform few, if any, agricultural functions. 

The other class consists of the actual cultivators, who 
either pay rent for the use of the land or, in ryotwari 
districts, pay land revenue direct to Government. The land 
thus held is worked as a rule not by individuals but jointly 
by families, and the tendency is for the number of persons 
dependent on the cultivation of the land to increase up to the 
point at which they can just obtain a bare existence. Some- 
times the land is held and cultivated in common; sometimes 
it is worked individually, as on the death of the head of the 
family in most cases the adult sons are entitled to and 
actually do demand a division of the land. Equal inheritance 
is not bad in itself as it encourages a widespread and 
equitable distribution of wealth, but it becomes an evil where 
the population increases up to the point when it begins to 
press on the means of subsistence. 

Subdivision 

Subdivision can be retarded where, as in the Punjab 

canal colonies, restrictions are imposed on the alienation of 
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land. But it is impossible to form impartible.* economic’ 
holdings by legislation such as Mr. Keatinge once proposed, 
because there would be great difficulty in administering the 
law which would, among other things, run counter to the 
social systems of Hindus and Muslims alike. 

The separation of parts of an individual holding, which 
is different from subdivision though it is as great an obstacle 
to successful cultivation can, however, be remedied by 
consolidation. The fragmentation of holdings has been 
reduced in most provinces through the agency of the co- 
operative societies, notably in the Punjab where in 1930-31 
795 consolidation societies consolidated 72,821 acres of land, 
reducing it from 118,000 fragments, each of about 24 
gunthas, to 21,627 fragments, each of the average size of 3} 
acres. The total cost to Government was Rs. 1°26 lakhs or 
1°12 rupees per acre. The potential gain to the peasant and 
the ultimate benefit to Government through increased 
revenue alone should be many times this expenditure. 


II 


THE AGRICULTURIST’S INDEBTEDNESS 











Perhaps the greatest obstacle to a more rapid improve- 
ment of Indian agriculture is the permanent state of 
indebtedness into which the mass of cultivators have 
consciously or unconsciously declined. All over the world 
agricultural indebtedness is a common phenomenon, but 
in India the problem has assumed enormous dimensions, and 
the inability of the ryots to balance their individual budgets 
has been increasing from year to year irrespective of the 
plentifulness or otherwise of harvests or the prices obtainable 
for them in the market. It is well known that before the 
establishment of British rule in India the power to borrow 
was strictly limited by the political, economic and legal 
lack of security. Under the political and economic stability 
guaranteed by the British Government the selling value 
of rights over land rose appreciably. Whereas previously 
it had not been customary for a creditor to seize the 
land of his debtor, the new laws and the systematic ex- 
ecution of civil decrees made it possible for land to be 
mortgaged and to become the property of the creditor 
if not redeemed at the proper time. There was there- 
fore every inducement to borrow and to lend. The 
same legal and political system appeared to encourage 
improvidence on the one hand and sharp practice on 
the other. 
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Increasing Poverty 


The increasing indebtedness of the rural population has 
been accompanied naturally enough by increasing poverty. 
An ever-growing population demands the use of new land, 
often inferior in fertility or accessibility to that previously in 
cultivation, with the result that the ‘old’ land has to be 
cultivated more intensively in the hope of affording even a 
bare subsistence to the small-holder and his family. Capital 
expenditure on the land has become compulsory, especially 
in areas dependent upon irrigation. The gradual adoption of 
modern methods of agricultural production has also made 
demands for increased supplies of capital. The greater 
proportion of the funds required for agricultural purposes 
is still provided by local money-lenders, who also provide 
credit for domestic wants and ceremonial expenses. Neither 
the lender nor the borrower appears to recognize a 
distinction between capital required to finance an industry 
and the money needed for ordinary household expenditure. 
One result of the confusion between the objects for which 
sums are borrowed from the money-lender is that it has 
fallen to the State to attempt the double task of assisting the 
finance of agriculture and of restricting credit in the interest 
of the improvident agriculturist. The educational superiority 
as well as the economic power of the money-lender gives him 
the whip hand in all transactions with the ignorant cultivator, 
and as the former is also the local shopkeeper and purchaser 
of agricultural produce he can seldom resist the temptation 
to manipulate accounts so as to perpetuate the debt. 


Money-lending 


Money-lending is one of the oldest professions in 
India and the necessity of regulating it in the interest of the 
public has led to the promulgation of laws from the time of 
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Manu to the present day. In modern times, however, it has 
never been the policy of the State to place restrictions on the 
activities of individuals who are genuinely interested in 
the financing of agricultural operations. Such restrictions as 
have been imposed have all been designed to deal with 
agricultural indebtedness ; if they affect the village money- 
lender it is solely owing to the accident that he combines 
an important economic function with usurious practices 
which are decidedly anti-social in their consequences. 

The form of long-term credit which is most common 
throughout India is based on the mortgage of agricultural 
land. It is, however, difficult to estimate the proportion 
of the land mortgaged as security to finance improvement, 
but it is believed that the proportion is very small. The 
mortgage of land is resorted to when the unsecured debt 
becomes larger than the lender considers safe, and it is 
frequently an indication that a weak debtor has fallen into 
the hands of a strong creditor. The existence of a heavy 
burden of debt of this kind exercises a most detrimental 
influence on agricultural progress. This is due not only to 
the fact that an important source of credit is drained for 
unproductive purposes and the potential credit available for 
improvements is correspondingly curtailed but also because 
it is found that in the case of usufructuary mortgages the 
mortgager too often declines to the position of a permanent 
tenant under the mortgagee, paying not a fair rent but 
the utmost the lender can extort from him. These evils can 
be counteracted by a law prohibiting usufructuary mortgages 
without a provision for automatic redemption after a period, 
of say, twenty years. 


State Intervention 
This has been tried in the Punjab, among other 
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provinces, but the object of legislation has been frequently 
defeated by collusion. It becomes clear, therefore, as the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India pointed out, that 
no legislation however wise or sympathetic can save from 
himself the cultivator who, through ignorance or im- 
providence, is determined to work his own ruin. Neverthe- 
less the reluctance of the mortgagee to accept redemption in 
order not to lose a profitable investment might be met by the 
courts if they gave effect to the intentions of the Usurious 
Loans Acts more readily. 

In this unequal duel between cultivator and money- 
lender the State cannot remain neutral. Government have 
had to intervene in the rural districts to aid the financing of 
agricultural operations. Under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act facilities are given by the provincial governments 
to agriculturists in the matter of credit for permanent 
improvements. The only defect in this system appears to be 
that the public is not fully aware of all the facilities offered 
by the Act, especially for the construction of minor irrigation 
works. It might be suggested that where capital improve- 
ments are concerned Government should not wait to be 
consulted by the cultivator, but urge him to adopt a scheme 
best suited to his needs; and it should be brought to his 
notice that the Land Improvement Loans Act offers him a 
ready means of financing it. The alternative to a system of 
loans from the State isthe land mortgage bank, and it should 
be the general practice to give at least a part of the allotment 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act to the land mortgage 
banks where they are firmly established. It is necessary, 
however, that the tendency to utilize these banks to pay off 
old debts rather than to finance new improvements should 
be checked. 

In addition to these arrangements for long-term credit, 
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the State has a system of short-term credit to meet special 
occasions. Under the Agriculturists Loans Act loans are 
given by the provincial governments to the owners and 
occupiers of arable land, and the purpose of the loans is 
restricted to the relief of distress, the purchases of seed 
or cattle or other agricultural objects. This Act has been 
useful in times of distress arising from flood, drought, 
epidemic or earthquake, and it would seem that that its 
operation should be confined mostly to such occasions. In 
normal times the system of Government loans is inimical to 
the growth of co-operation. 


Necessary Evil 


The co-operative movement, especially on the credit 
side, is another method of meeting the evil of indebtedness, 
but it will be reserved for detailed treatment in a subsequent 
article. Of the other measures adopted to deal with the 
problem, some have aimed at removing the ‘need for 
borrowing by reducing the land revenue and making its 
collection more elastic, or by popularizing the Government 
system of loans to agriculturists. Others have been directed 
against an excess of credit and have protected the property 
of cultivators from attachment and sale in execution of 
decrees or have limited the extent to which their land can be 
pledged as security for loans. For some areas restrictions 
have been placed even onthe sale and mortgage of agricultural 
Jand and on the extent to which unpledged land and its 
produce can be made liable for unsecured debts. 

More recently the power of the money-lender has been 
directly attacked. The Usurious Loans Act of 1918, gives wide 
powers to the civil courts to interfere wherever they consider 
that the terms of a loan are usurious, while the Co-operative 
Societies’ Act of 1912, has facilitated the introduction of village 
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credit societies to replace the money-lender. Nevertheless it 
must be borne in mind that under present conditions of rural 
life the money-lender is essential to agriculture, as he alone is 
in a position to provide the bulk of the credit required 
for normal needs, and ona recurrence of severe distress he 
will continue as in the past to support the people by timely 
loans. If he is to be banished from the land it will not be by 
legislation but by the growth of the co-operative movement 
and by the habit of thrift inculcated by it. 


The Only Hope 


The comparative’ failure of legislation to deal with 
the problem of indebtednéss points to the co-operative move- 
ment as the only hope of the ultimate salvation of the rural 
population. The Usurious Loans Act is practically a dead 
letter in all provinces, though if its provisions were fully 
utilized, it would go a long way to relieve the country of the 
worst evils of uncontrolled usury. 

No discussion of agricultural indebtedness can be 
complete without a reference to present discontents. In 1911 
the Maclagan Committee estimated the total rural debt of 
British India at 300 crores. In 1924, Mr. Darling estimated 
it at 600 crores. More recently the Banking Enquiry 
Committee estimated the total rural indebtedness of India at 
900 crores of rupees. Since this last estimate was made an 
unparalleled economic depression has set in and the present 
indebtedness of the rural population will probably be found 
to be far in excess of 900 crores. Prices of agricultural 
produce have fallen catastrophically, and comparing the rates 
prevailing in 1929 and 1931 we find a decline in prices from 
6 per cent in the case of sugar to 70 per cent in the case of 
wheat. Yet with his diminished income the agriculturist has 
to meet his financial obligations incurred at a time of higher 
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prices or else be prepared to face wholesale expropriation. 
There appears to be no escape from debt and interest, whose 
real burden has increased by at least 30 per cent in the last 
three years, until prices recover, but in the meantime the 
ryot is destined to sink lower and lower in the morass of his 
indebtedness. 


Rural Insolvency 


It is therefore essential that Government should consider 
ways and means of scaling down agricultural debts in propor- 
tion to the fall in general prices. The alternative to this 
humanitarian measure is rural insolvency and the loss of 
whatever percentage of loans it might be possible to recover 
by a timely concession of this nature. There is likely to be 
opposition from the money-lenders and to some extent from 
the co-operative societies, but the State should, while 
considering their points of view, be prepared to make a 
sacrifice in these times of distress to a class of subjects 
who, more than others, are victims of tragic book-keeping. 
Some of the Central European States, notably Roumania, 
have recently carried out a reduction of agricultural debts up 
to about 30 per cent. While the Governments of the world 
are seeking relief from mutual indebtedness, and while every 
administration is floating conversion loans to take advantage 
of lower rates of interest, it is almost incredible that India’s 
agricultural masses should be left alone with their mounting 
debts and interest and compelled to repay sums whose 
real value is greater than what they had received. 


III 


CAN SUBSIDIARY INDUSTRIES HELP ? 











ANY programme of rural uplift should include measures 
to help the agriculturist to increase his income not only by 
improving the quantity and quality of his crops while 
reducing his costs of production, but by putting to profitable 
use the greater part at least of his enforced leisure. Condi- 
tions of employment vary from district to district, but it ig 
safe to say that the majority of cultivators have from two to 
four months of absolute rest in the year. It is not possible 
to suggest lines of remunerative occupation that would suit 
every type of cultivator: moreover, local circumstances must 
determine to a great extent the nature of the spare-time 
occupation which should be taken up. Where there is an 
obvious congestion of the rural population, as for example, in 
parts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras and the United 
Provinces, the diversion of surplus agricultural labour to 
whole-time industrial pursuits and migration to other parts 
of the country seem the most promising solutions. 


Surplus Labour 


The maintenance of a sound rural economy, under 
present conditions of production and population, requires that 
we should keep a large part of the people off the land and 
support them by means of industries so that they may serve 
as consumers of produce raised by those still on the farms. 

‘ven then, the problem of those left on the land would be the 
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use to which they can put their spare time. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that there are limits to profitable occupations 
as well as to the skill which the average cultivator, an expert 
in his own subject, can command for the purpose of earning 
an income from them. The cultivator cannot blend another 
profession with his own. If therefore a marked reduction 
of pressure on the land is required; it must be achieved by a 
definite diversion of surplus agricultural labour to industrial 
centres. : 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India divided 
the possible sources of spare time occupation into three 
classes. The first of these includes industries of the factory 
type located in rural areas and depending largely upon 
agricultural produce for their existence. Such are rice- 
hulling and oil-crushing factories, cotton ginneries and sugar 
refineries. They get busy after the agricultural season, and 
draw a large part of their labour from villages in their 
neighbourhood. Other industries like the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, paper making from bamboo pulp, 
the manufacture of oilcake, and fruit canning and preserva- 
tion are not sufficiently well established to promise much 
help, but with Government assistance it is possible that they 
could be made to absorb a good proportion of surplus agri- 
cultural labour. 


Cottage Industries 


The second class of industries includes village and 
domestic industries such as weaving, gu7-making, hand hulling 
of rice, the extraction of oil in the village oil press, silk filatures 
and the work of the village artisans generally. Under the 
third head comes the sale by the cultivator of his labour during 
the period when there is little or no work to be done on his 
holding. The cultivators go to the large factories as un- 
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skilled labourers, but this is hardly a satisfactory method of 
supplementing their incomes. The migratory nature of their 
labour sets up acute problems of organization, training and 
discipline in factories to which the Whitley Commission has 
drawn pointed attention. 

The most fruitful line of advance therefore lies in the 
encouragement of the rural population to adopt cottage 
industries. In some of the villages which still continue as 
self-sufficing economic units, the local craftsmen, blacksmith, 
carpenter, weaver and others continue to survive the compe- 
tition of machine-made goods. Within the last hundred 
years we have seen the destruction of the greatest of Indian 
handicrafts, handloom weaving, chiefly owing to the loss of 
domestic as well as foreign markets to competitors employing 
machinery. If the rural masses are again to take to spinning 
and weaving on a large scale, they will have to adopt 
power-driven machinery and pay some attention to the 
selling side of their business. 

The expansion of what may be called agricultural by- 
products for which there is a constant and ever-increasing 
demand will provide many opportunities for those agricultu- 
rists who are situated close to or within easy reach of large 
centres of population. 


A Paying Sideline 


Poultry keeping is one of the neglected industries of 
India but one which the agriculturist could take up as a pay- 
ing sideline. There isa growing local demand for eggs and 
other poultry products, and there is also in large towns and 
cities an unsatisfied demand for high-class eggs and poultry. 
It is interesting to note that a scheme for research in poultry 
breeding at Poona has been sanctioned by the Imperial 
Council of Agricutural Research, and it may be hoped that 
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positive results will not be long in forthcoming. Religious 
prejudices against the keeping of poultry exist in certain 
parts of the country and among certain classes of the com- 
munity. Nevertheless if a wide market is to be catered for 
it will be necessary to organize the collection, transport and 
sale of poultry and eggs. What is chiefly required is a 
steady interest on the part of Government. 


Fruit-Growing 


Fruit-growing is another sideline which may possibly 
be made to yield a small profit to the cultivator. India 
possesses such a wide range of climate and soils that there 
is no fruit of the temperate, sub-tropical and tropical zones 
which cannot be grown. There are areas like the Kangra 
and Kulu valleys of the Punjab or the Konkan district 
of Bombay where the income of a number of cultivators is 
derived mainly from fruit. In other areas, where various 
commercial fruits would do well, such as the Nilgiri and the 
Annamalai Hills in the Madras Presidency, little or no culti- 
vation of fruit for the market is attempted. The Jack of any 
tradition of horticulture amongst the ordinary cultivators, 
the amount of capital and the length of time required 
to bring the crop to bearing, coupled with the lack of expert 
advice and the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory varieties of 
proved suitability to local conditions, are amongst the factors 
which tend to check the growth of fruit culture and market 
gardening. 

What organization and expert assistance can do may be 
seen from the successful export of mangoes to Great Britain 
during the last two seasons. The growing of fruit offers 
much scope to the small cultivator who endeavours to 
supplement his income by growing cheap and hardy fruit 
for local sale, but there are serious difficulties for the grower 
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who wishes to supply the larger and more fastidious. urban 
markets. What is true of fruit is true equally of vegetables. 
It is surprising that when vegetables enter so largely into the 
diet of the Indian people, efforts are not made to improve the 
quality and increase the quantity of output, particularly for 
the supply of large urban centres like Bombay where the 
demand is large and constant. 


Transport 


The explanation may lie partly in the difficulties pre- 
sented by transport. If more than a purely local demand 
is to be satisfied, the produce which is extremely perishable 
in the tropical climate of this country, has to be sent across 
long distances, and it frequently happens, in a district where 
roads are bad, that the expenses of transport to the rail head 
and the risk of damage are extremely discouraging. Some 
of the losses that are at present unavoidably incurred can be 
prevented by better picking and packing. Ice-cooled vans 
for the carriage of the more delicate fruits have been brought 
into use by some railways, chiefly the North Western, but 
there appears to be hesitation on the part of the others in 
developing cold storage transport in anticipation of a growth 
in traffic. The expansion of the fishing industry seems to be 
deterred by much the same difficulty, though the prevalence 
of antiquated methods of fishing is also responsible for the 
low output, particularly in the Bombay Presidency. These 
problems have lately been receiving attention in Bombay 
thanks to the initiative of Sir Frederick Sykes. 


Dairy Farms 


Dairying would provide a useful and profitable occupa- 
tion to agriculturists. There is a large demand for pure butter 
and ghee which, in cities like Bombay, have become rare, 
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though the campaign against adulteration which is now being 
waged by the Health Officer of the City Corporation is 
reported to have led to some improvement. But Bombay’s 
milk supply needs reorganization. There appears to be at 
present an excessive wastage of good milch cattle which are 
brought to the city, stabled in unhealthy surroundings and 
deprived of exercise, milked for about a year and then sold to 
the butcher. The Corporation has been studying various 
schemes for improving the city’s milk supply, including 
the provision by the railways of cold storage vans, but 
little seems to have developed out of the rather prolonged 
study. . 

It should not be supposed that the adoption of subsidiary 
industries without a marketing organization of one kind or 
another will be of much use to the agriculturist. The Indian 
agriculturist may know the production side of his business ; 
but with rare exceptions he is ignorant of the selling side. 
In the duel with the middleman, who is frequently also the 
money-lender, he is almost invariably worsted, owing to the 
weakness of his bargaining position, his ignorance of markets 
outside his village or district, and the necessity of disposing 
of his produce at any price. 

It is essential if the cultivator is to reap any benefit from 
increased activity that he should be persuaded to combine 
with others to form producers’ co-operative societies. Uplift 
workers now and again prevail upon the agriculturist to take 
up some subsidiary industry or other, involving an ex- 
penditure of capital and labour. When, however, the 
products are ready he finds that nobody in his own or 
surrounding villages is prepared to buy them, and he is 
compelled to hawk them in the nearest town and sell at 
prices below cost of production. The remedy for this state 
of affairs is a co-operative society which would guarantee 
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economies of various kinds and assure the agriculturist at 
least the price of his labour. 


State Assistance 


Subsidiary industries will no doubt help the agriculturist 
a great deal to supplement his income wherever possible. 
But it is doubtful whether they will be able to provide an 
income for the greater number of those who are really not 
wanted on the land. The solution of India’s agricultural 
problem will have to be effected partly by State encourage- 
ment to industries for which the country may be said to 
possess natural advantages. The present world-wide depres- 
sion does not encourage the belief that greater industri- 
alization will bring more prosperity to the rural masses. 
But the blight on economic activity is only temporary, and 
it may be hoped that with the return of better times it will 
be possible for the industries to revive along with agriculture, 
the two becoming more and more complementary to 
each other. 


IV 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 











THE co-operative movement in India was not the outcome 
of any popular demand. A Government anxious to amelior- 
ate the conditions of the people introduced it by legislation 
of its own accord and took upon itself the task of creating 
public opinion sufficiently instructed to criticize and guide 
it. Naturally enough a government department had also to 
be established to promote the spread of the movement, and in 
course of time it grew in size and in importance. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately co-operation has come to be regarded 
as a State institution ; but there is no question that it is the 
best and hitherto the most successful method of overcoming 
the majority of the agriculturist’s difficulties, whether they 
are connected with indebtedness, scarcity of capital in financ- 
ing improvements, subsidiary industries or village improve- 
ment. It is, moreover, an invaluable school in which the 
people can learn the advantages of thrift, self-help and 
mutual help. The member of a co-operative society, though 
powerless individually and in isolation, can, by association 
with others, and by moral development and mutual support, 
obtain in his own degree the material advances available to 
wealthy or powerful persons and thereby develop himself to 
the fullest extent of his natural abilities. In offering the 
largest opportunities for individual and collective progress 
the co-operative movement commends itself to the rural 
reconstruction worker. . 
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Slow Progress 


Considering that the system has been in existence for 
about thirty years the progress so far made is remarkable. 
Yet it is clear that in a country two-thirds of whose popu- 
lation is agricultural it has not touched more than the fringe 
of the problem. Indeed it can be said that the achievement 
of co-operation though qualitatively great, has been quanti- 
tatively small in relation to the potentialities. The most 
useful work accomplished hitherto may be said to be 
the provision of a large amount of capital at reasonable rates 
of interest and the organization of a system of rural credit 
which, deliberately encouraged and extended, may yet 
relieve the cultivator of his burden of usury. It has been 
found that where the co-operative movement is strongly 
established, the hold of the money-lender has loosened, 
interest rates have been lowered, and a marked change has 
been brought about in the outlook of the people. 

The habit of thrift has been acquired to some extent. 
In 1931-32, for instance, agricultural societies in Bombay 
Presidency held a share capital of 32 lakhs, members’ deposits 
of 71 lakhs and a reserve fund of 69 lakhs. While there 
igs considerable room for improvement the fact that so much 
money has already been saved, which, but for the existence 
of the co-operative societies, would probably have been 
wasted on socio-religious extravagances or gone into the 
pockets of the money-lenders, is in itself no small achieve- 
ment. 

Nevertheless the rate of progress is not quick enough. 
Out of a total population of 353 millions it is hardly likely 
that more than 5 millions belong to co-operative societies. 
It was recently calculated in the Bombay Presidency that 
in spite of the increase in societies’ capital and membership 
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there were nine out of ten cultivators outside the co-oper- 
ative movement. Besides in some districts members rarely 
obtained more than about two-fifths of the money they 
needed from co-operative societies, and had therefore to 
resort to the money-lenders for the rest of their require- 
ments. Similarly it was calculated that co-operative societies 
handled only about 3 per cent of the marketing of agri- 
cultural produce that they might have handled. This means 
that even in areas where the movement is strongest, it has 
not realized its potentialities. 


Preparation Needed 


No doubt with the existing state of illiteracy and the 
moral lassitude of the average cultivator the soi] is not ready 
for the germination of the co-operative idea. A great deal of 
preparatory work to educate and enlighten the people has 
yet to be carried out. It has been found that an incomplete 
understanding of the principles of the movement has led in 
almost all provinces to a variety of abuses. In some cases 
the staff appointed to teach was itself untaught, insufficiently 
trained and unfit for the work it was supposed todo. Even 
in prosperous times the question of arrears and overdues is 
a painful] one. At the present day when the rural population 
has been hit by a severe trade depression the situation is 
almost hopeless. It is not necessary to enter here into the 
controversy whether the recovery of arrears through the 
agency of the revenue officers does or does not derogate from 
the true principles of co-operation. But it would appear that 
the wholesale expropriation of defaulters that has been 
resorted to in the Central Provinces, for example, has created 
more problems than it has solved. In this Presidency the 
situation has been met by timely latitude in the repayment of 
loans and the institution of an instalment system. 
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It is nevertheless clear that the democratic principle on 
which the whole movement rests is not as potent a force in 
checking abuses as is sometimes supposed and coercion 
is frequently required to remind some members of their 
responsibilities. Too frequently it happens that the members 
take insufficient interest in the working of their society ; 
they exercise little restraint over their president and com- 
mittee and hesitate to throw out of office an incompetent or 
dishonest neighbour. On the .other side the office-holders 
dislike the odium attendant on stringent action against re- 
calcitrants. The calculated inactivity of the two parties 
leads in the majority of cases to stagnation and dissolution. 


Social Difficulties 


In some districts the money-lenders cannot.apparently 
be prevented from obtaining control of co-operative credit 
societies and utilizing them for their own purposes. In others 
caste exclusiveness enters the society which closes its ranks 
to persons not belonging to the favoured castes or else there 
is bad blood between one caste and another, leading strange- 
ly enough, to unpunctuality in repayment, as the cultivators 
think that in this way they can injure their caste enemies. 
In some areas the recovery of dues has become impossible 
because of the almost unanimous attempt at evasion. In 
such circumstances even unlimited liability is of no avail as 
it is impossible to enforce execution of awards by the sale of 
a whole village’s lands. 

The only remedy for these unsatisfactory conditions 
which has any likelihood of success is the patient and 
persistent education of the members in the principles of 
co-operation. The essence of the co-operative movement is 
that the people should take the management of their own 
affairs into their own hands. There is no doubt that there 
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should be supervision and guidance in the early years but 
the problem is to decide at what time and by what stages 
they should be withdrawn. Though the aim of co-operation 
is self-help, conditions peculiar to India render it compulsory 
at the risk of complete failure, to retain official guidance 
and to some extent official control. Whenever the movement 
is able to supply the leadership and technical knowledge from 
within its own ranks the removal of external control is easy. 


Relations with the State 


The relation between Government and the co-operative 
movement has been characterized in the past by a high 
degree of moral support and a small amount of financial aid. 
Experience in various countries shows that dependence on 
the State for financial support is fatal to the spirit of co-oper- 
ation, as the desire to get as much as possible for nothing 
replaces the ideas of of self-help, thrift and mutual aid. The 
most important object on which public funds might be spent 
more generously is the spread of education in the application 
of co-operative principles. Government have a_ special 
interest in promoting organizations on a co-operative basis 
to facilitate the activities of the agricultural, veterinary, 
educational and public health departments. Though the 
expenses of audit and supervision may partly be borne by 
Government, public expenditure should be devoted first and 
foremost to education. The co-operative societies enjoy a 
number of privileges which under present conditions are just 
and necessary. It is not by reducing them, as the Thomas Re- 
organization Committee proposed, and increasing the working 
expenses of the societies that their efficiency can be improved. 


Many-sided Movement 


Attention has so far been given by Government as well as 
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by private agencies too much to the credit side of the move- 
ment. It is true that this is important, but it is generally re- 
cognized that there is a wider field for the application of the 
co-operative principle which extends far beyond the problems 
of debt. Though a considerable variety of non-credit 
organizations exist it does not appear that the stage of 
experiment has yet been passed. This is due to the fact that 
whereas debt is felt to be a burden there is not the same 
ready appreciation of the value of joint purchase and sale or 
of insurance or of the many other schemes with which 
experiments have been made. Where business activities are 
involved business management is required and it is not easy 
to find this among the members of co-operative societies. 
Such talent as exists prefers to work for private gain. The 
importance of non-credit organizations is rarely realized. 
It is so much easier to do things for others than to teach 
them how to do it that the agricultural departments, for 
instance, undertake to distribute seed themselves instead 
of through the co-operative societies. It is frankly impossible 
that in this way all the villages of India can be reached. 
The people should therefore be organized to help themselves, 
and their local societies should be grouped under unions 
until a machinery has been built up to convey to every 
village whatever the different expert departments have to 
send to it. Ifthe cultivators of India are to be won over to 
the use of better seeds, to improved methods of cultivation, 
to the better care of cattle or to the adoption of precautions 
against disease it must be through the agency of their own 
organizations. What is urgently required is a strong public 
opinion which will break away from old custom and lead 
people to adopt measures that research has proved to be most 
beneficial. It is the primary function of the co-operative 
departments to effect this change by patient and continuous 
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education within the villages. The object of the society is 
less important than the education required to make it a 
success. A village converted to the use of improved seed or 
a better plough will the more readily adopt advice on animal 
husbandry or listen to the case for compulsory education. 


Purchase and Sale 


It is to be regretted that a particularly valuable type of 
non-credit co-operation, the purchase and sale society, has 
made little headway in India. The power of age-long 
custom has confined the business of purchase of agricultural 
requirements and the sale of agricultural produce to castes 
and tribes other than those actually engaged in husbandry. 
Before anything approaching a widespread movement for 
purchase and sale societies can come into being there must 
be intensive education of the people in such matters as the 
benefits to be derived from cash purchase, the evils of 
forward buying, the relation of prices to accurate weighment 
and loyalty in the face of inducements to the contrary. 
There is no doubt that if the agriculturist is to get anything 
like a fair return for his labour he must manage the purchase 
of his requirements and the sale of his produce on principles 
quite different from those to which he is accustomed. A 
variety of producers’ co-operative societies already exists 
in different parts of India but they are not as common as 
they ought to be. For their efficient organization skilled 
technical advice and guidance are necessary, but even more 
important is business management. It is desirable’that large 
buyers should come into these societies, as it is in their 
ultimate interest as much as in the interest of the small 
- producer that such societies, which aim not only at reducing 
the number of middlemen but also in putting on the market 
improved and unadulterated produce, should prove successful. 


V 


EDUCATION AND VILLAGE LIFE 











In pressing forward the campaign for village improve- 
ment we are apt sometimes to forget that the object of 
our attention is first and foremost the villager himself who, 
more than the dirt, disease and death that surround him, 
stands in great need of improvement. Whatever may be 
the nature and scope of the reform under discussion—better 
sanitation, the introduction of scientific agriculture or business 
efficiency—we come ultimately to the crucial importance of 
a changed outlook on the part of the cultivator and the 
improvement of his technical knowledge. In other words 
we are confronted with the problem of rural education which, 
in a country so vast and so hopelessly illiterate as India, 
cannot but give us a sense of the immensity of the need and 
the limited nature of the means at our disposal to meet it. 
A good deal has been done by Government as well as private 
agencies to bring enlightenment to the villager, but their 
efforts have not been rewarded with the success that might 
have been expected. 


The Growing Child 


Rural education requires to be improved both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively. It is appropriate that education 
should have a close relationship to the daily lives of the 
people. But it is not only the outdoor environment that 
calls for careful thought; the home life of the growing child 
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wields a profound influence on his development, and this 
raises the question of female and adult education. Without 
satisfactory all-round progress'in primary education any hope 
of widespread economic progress is doomed to disappointment. 
Several obstacles stand in the way of a more rapid 
advance in primary education. The first of these is the 
inefficient teacher. Poorly paid and without prospects, he 
lacks the enthusiasm necessary to attract and retain pupils, 
while the parents grudge the expenses which, even when no 
fees are charged, are a burden on their slender resources, 
and prefer to keep the boys at home to look after the cattle 
or do light work on the land. Consequently the amount 
of wastage and relapse into illiteracy is excessive. It was 
recently calculated in the Bombay Presidency that only one 
in twenty of the primary school pupils completed the 
fourth standard, and that those who withdrew in the earlier 
stages could not be counted upon to retain whatever literacy 
they had acquired. The position as regards female education 
is worse still. The inertia of custom and prejudice, reinforced 
by purdah and early marriage, and the lack of qualified women 
teachers are some of the formidable obstacles to expansion. 


Changed Outlook 


There are, however, visible indications of a change in 
outlook and a valuable stimulus is coming from the women 
themselves. The women’s organizations are taking up the 
question of female education. In the Punjab, co-operative 
societies are interesting themselves in education in general 
and the education of women and girls in particular. Im- 
provements in communication, tending as they do to extend 
the influence of the better educated urban communities on 
the rural population in the neighbourhood of towns, should 
also promote the spread of female literacy. 
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The progressive adoption of the compulsory system is 
the only means by which the unwillingness of parents to 
send their children to school may be overcome. The 
provision of a sufficient number of trained teachers and the 
construction of suitable school buildings must, of course, 
precede the enforcement of compulsory school attendance. 
Since 1911, when Mr. Gokhale’s movement for compulsory 
primary education was initiated, the desire for increased 
primary education has found strong expression throughout 
India, and legislative enactments for -the introduction of 
compulsion at the discretion of local bodies in rural areas now 
exist in all provinces. Active steps to give effect to this 
legislation. however, still remain to be taken. As the onus of 
proposing the establishment of a compulsory area is placed on 
the local body concerned, it is necessary to convince it that a 
bolder policy is needed if primary education as a vital factor 
in rural development is to be efficient and widespread, and 
the moral and material development of the rural population is 
not to be hindered. It should also be brought to the notice of 
the local authorities that the present voluntary system is 
wasteful and that the waste can be stopped only by the 
gradual introduction of the compulsory system. At the same 
time the inspectorate should be strengthened as this is 
economical in the long run. 

Right Aim 

The aim of primary education should be not merely the 
production of more or less permanent literacy but an early 
training which will tend to promote agricultural progress. 
The desirability of appointing teachers having a_ close 
acquaintance with rural life is apparent; so also that of 
selecting the right text-books. Nevertheless the temptation 
to make a pretence of giving an agricultural education to boys 
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between five and ten years of age is strong and must be 
resisted. Experience shows the futility of such attempts. 

It is clear that while a universal system of rural education 
for children is obviously indispensable for the future, it 
cannot affect the present situation, and unless we make a 
determined effort to spread adult education, many of the 
improvements in agriculture must be postponed until a new 
generation has sprung up fitted with the advantages we seek 
to place at their disposal. It may be that in the past adult 
education has been on the whole a disappointing failure, but 
it is encouraging that efforts have been made, have been 
responded to and have in some cases met with a measure 
of success. The repetition of these efforts and the develop- 
ment of adult education would antedate by at least a genera- 
tion that advance in literacy which is essential to progress in 
all directions. Its influence in widening the cultivator’s 
horizon and in increasing his willingness to reform his ways 
of living would be immense. 


After-Care 


Even more important would be the stimulus given to 
primary education among children of both sexes. What may 
be termed the ‘after-care’ of the literacy won at the primary 
stage would be easily secured, for the spread of literacy 
among the adults would create a demand for printed matter 
and encourage a love for reading among young and old alike. 

The education departments are not, however, in a position 
to undertake the task of adult education without putting an 
undue strain on the primary school organization. Work of 
this kind may be taken up by the co-operative societies and 
by associations of public spirited individuals who are anxious 
for the development of the countryside. Government assist- 
ance might take the form of a pro rata contribution from 
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provincial revenues to the funds which have been raised 
privately. 

The strongest support will be given to any measures calcu- 
lated to improve the tone of village life. The traditional 
isolation of the Indian village has broken. down under the 
impact of economic forces and the extension of administrative 
control. Railways, motor services and river transport take 
an increasing share in linking the village with the town. 
Nevertheless ideas of public sanitation are slow in penetrat- 
ing from the towns to the countryside. Economic wastage 
due to disease cannot be over-exaggerated. Malaria, hook- 
worm, kala-azar and diseases arising from an insufficiency 
of diet insidiously reduce the labour power of the cultivating 
classes. Unprotected wells and tanks, unswept village streets, 
close-pent windows excluding all ventilation are only too 
common, though personally the average villager is of clean 
and tidy habits. The tragedy is that such a state of affairs 
should exist when, with corporate action on the part of 
the villagers, the evils could be easily remedied. Govern- 
ment organizations for research and public health administra- 
tion are adequate enough, but the problem is to make the 
villager individually and collectively observe the elementary 
rules of health. 

The difficulty of providing medical and veterinary relief 
in the rural areas is immense, though it can be solved 
temporarily by training village schoolmasters as first aid 
doctors and village dais as midwives. But at some time in 
the near future measures will have to be taken to build a 
hospital or dispensary within easy reach of every village. 

What is required more than anything else to revivify 
rural life is an increase in desirable directions of the 
number of the villager’s wants and the will to satisfy them 
by his own efforts. Example and teaching play an important 
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part in this respect, but there is no one in an Indian village 
corresponding to the squire, the doctor and the parson. The 
educated man shuns the village except in those cases where 
ideals of social service overcome the absence of social ameni- 
.ties. Alternative sources of leadership may be found in the 
village teacher, and the staff of subordinate revenue officials. 
The idea of creating ‘cells’ of persons resident in the village 
itself, who will advise the villagers how to utilize their own 
skill and resources to improve general conditions, is extre- 
mely good. 


The Gurgaon Scheme 


The Gurgaon scheme, with which the name of Mr. F. L. 
Brayne is connected, was an attempt to break up the inhibi- 
tion on the will to live better by organized efforts to en- 
courage enthusiasm and public spirit by associating with the 
work every individual able and willing to assist, official and 
non-official alike, including the villagers themselves. The 
message of a better life was passed through lecture, song, 
drama, magic lantern, cinema and loudspeaker. The success 
of the experiment has led to the adoption of its aims and 
methods for the entire province. 

The development of village institutions should be one of 
the foremost objects of rural reconstruction. The panchayats 
are admirably suited for administrative and judicial business 
and their revival should lead to the revival of that corporate 
spirit which was once a distinctive feature of Indian village 
life. They are bound to have a restraining influence on the 
litigious habits of the cultivators. They could take in hand 
measures to make the village an attractive place to live in. 
Among other things playgrounds are needed to encourage the 
people, old and young alike, to take part in games. Burdened 
as he is with his numerous worries, and continuously engaged 
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in a bitter struggle for existence, the cultivator is inclined to 
take life too seriously and to think that indulgence in 
play, like the growing of flowers, for instance, is a wicked 
waste of time. Organized games have to be provided to draw 
the interest of the cultivators from drink and _ litigation, 
which are the spice of their lives. A new spirit has to be 
infused into education to make it the pleasant combination of 
- work and play it ought to be instead of a hideous process 
of cramming textbooks and passing examinations. 


Missionary Spirit 


If the cultivators are to learn the dignity of labour, 
the equality of women, and the idea of service together with 
the indignity of dirt, idleness and slovenliness, they must be 
taught by persons who must have something of the missionary 
spirit in them. A little unkindness, intentional or uninten- 
tional, which a person like a doctor can inflict by demanding 
his fee before relieving someone’s sufferings goes a long way 
to confirm the prejudice against the rural official. The 
villagers are particularly distrustful of the itinerant depart- 
mental worker who has .been sent by Government for 
their apparent betterment. They are so accustomed to the 
petty official who is interested in them for his own advantage 
that they hesitate to believe the real man who preaches 
the gospel of uplift. It is therefore necessary that in picking 
workers for the rural campaign care should be taken to select 
those who not only have some knowledge of rural conditions 
but are inspired by the ideal of disinterested public service to 
labour with love for the uplift of the rural masses. 


VI 


GOVERNMENT POLICY 











THOUGH the question appears to be unnecessary, it is 
often asked whether there is a desire on the part of the rural 
population for economic progress in terms of increased 
productivity at decreased cost. ‘So long as the ryot has 
sufficient to eat, and is in a position to borrow for weddings, 
funerals and other festivals, he is perfectly contented and 
does not want to be improved’. This was the opinion of a 
former Governor of Bombay, but it is doubtful whether 
at the present day the ryot has sufficient to eat or is able 
to borrow as before. His contentment, if any, does not strike 
our generation as an index to his happiness, and there are 
signs that once awakened to his possibilities, the ryot is pathe- 
tically anxious for improvement. The change in outlook that 
has come over both Government and people is reflected in the 
programme of rural reconstruction drawn up in the Punjab 
and in Bombay, and the popular response to official appeals 
for assistance. Few persons accept nowadays the idyllic 
picture of the cultivator living in the perfection of human 
felicity. There is everywhere an earnest desire to help him 
in his despairing struggle against poverty, disease and 
untimely death. | 


A Right Start 


The campaign of village improvement which Sir Frederick 
Sykes has opened in the Bombay Presidency has for its 
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aim the utilization of all energies and experience, official and 
non-official, to make a determined attack on the defects of 
rural life. Its chief merit in these times of financial stringency 
is that all efforts will be concentrated to obtain for the villages 
the particular improvements they desire most, rather than 
inflict upon them what some official thinks is good for them. 
In these tasks the energy of the villagers themselves, as of 
others working for them, will be mobilized. There are, 
however, spheres of activity in which responsibility for 
progress rests mainly on Government, and it is desirable that 
a forward policy should be pursued. 

One of the most important services which Government 
can render to the cultivator is the improvement of agriculture 
through research and experiment. The Institute of Agri- 
cultural Research at Pusa is doing useful work in spite of its 
depleted finances. The provinces should be in close touch 
with this institution and with one another in order to pool 
their experience. Every year the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research finances a number of research schemes 
of both scientific and economic importance. Though India 
can benefit to some extent by the discoveries of research 
workers in other countries, it will have to be more and more 
self-contained in the matter of research and advanced training. 
To that end the universities should be brought into closer 
touch with agricultural research and the standard of their 
instruction in pure science should be raised. 


University Help 


Apart from scientific contribution, Indian universities | 
can do much to exert a progressive influence on rural 
conditions. It is not the part that the universities must play 
in educating those who will become the administrators, 
the technologists and the research workers of the future that 
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ig as important as the power they have of instilling into rural 
communities those ideals of leadership and of service which 
are at present lacking. The agricultural schools and colleges 
have a specialized function in training men for the work 
of improving agriculture. It is necessary that Government 
should lose no opportunity of giving a scientific training 
to those members of the cultivating classes who are desirous 
and capable of benefitting from it. The example of one 
enlightened agriculturist is worth the precepts of a hundred 
departmental officials. 

In discussing the possibilities of agricultural improvement 
it should, however, be borne in mind that in India as 
elsewhere there are limitations to the adoption of scientific 
methods. The conservatism of the agriculturist is the first of 
these. He has a rooted objection to a change from the custom 
of his forefathers. Secondly most of these improvements 
involve capital expenditure, and unless he is able to borrow 
money at low rates of interest his investment will not show 
the margin of profit he normally expects. Besides, when 
agricultural prices are low, as they are at present, it is difficult 
to persuade the agriculturist, even if he has capital of his 
own, to put it into machinery or fertilizers when the money 
value of his increased output is comparatively unattractive. 
The displacement of labour which the increased use of 
machinery involves is another problem, though it hardly 
affects the individual farmer. The probability of the increased 
popularity of scientific agriculture is low, and we shall have 
to wait for the return of good times to see an extension of its 
practice. Nevertheless it is true that what is impossible for an 
individual may be possible to a group of individuals when they 
have combined into a co-operative society to buy, for instance, 
a tractor or to pool their capital and labour resources in joint 
production to enjoy the economies of large scale operations. 
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Considering the part cattle play in Indian agriculture, 
their improvement is of the highest economic importance. 
The problem is a complex one, and involves such questions as 
breeding, feeding and prevention of cattle disease. It is 
an outrageous falsehood that the Indian peasant is cruel to his 
animals and deliberately starves them. If he is not able 
to feed them properly, his ignorance and poverty are mainly 
responsible. He has himself very little to eat. 


Improving Cattle 

Calamities such as drought followed by fodder famine 
have to be faced in peninsular India, and floods in Bengal 
and Assam; and there is a period when fodder is so scarce 
that the generous feeding of cattle becomes almost impossible. 
The cultivator’s attempt to improve his stock may be nullified 
by an outbreak of contagious disease. It is the fear of loss 
from disease that tempts many to keep a larger stock than is 
absolutely necessary and thus increases the difficulty of 
feeding them properly. By strengthening the veterinary 
services Government should endeavour to bring animal 
diseases under control. The existing grazing lands require to 
be improved and extended. 

There are great possibilities in storing fodder, and the 
cultivators should be persuaded to make silage of suitable 
plants and leaves. The supply of fodder must in the end 
determine whether improvement by breeding can be effected, 
since larger or more productive animals would depend for 
their welfare on proper feeding to a greater extent than those 
now in existence. The best Indian cattle already have 
remarkable powers of endurance and of recuperation after 
long periods of hardship. The improvements which are 
possible are in the direction of form, size and average 
constitution in both sexes, and in that of productiveness of 
offspring and milk in the case of the cow. A good deal has 
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been done to breed pedigree stock in all provinces, and 
the co-operative societies are doing useful work in breeding 
live stock. These efforts should be supplemented by measures 
to get rid of useless cattle for their own good as well as 
the good of the others. 


Extend Irrigation 


Government might well be proud of their successful 
irrigation works, which in some areas have banished the 
spectre of famine and in others have turned deserts into 
smiling fields. An extension of such enterprises is required 
to provide the growing population of the country with fertile 
land. Private enterprise has been mainly responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of wells, but the building of 
storage tanks and reservoirs cannot be taken in hand without 
State assistance. There is little doubt that large areas, which 
are now poorly cultivated or not cultivated at all, could be 
made productive by irrigation works, but any bold policy in 
new construction has to wait for an improvement in 
Government’s financial position. 

The principles of forest administration are that con- 
servancy should be carried out with a view to the welfare of 
the country as a whole, the benefit of individuals in the 
vicinity, the utmost utilization of forest produce and the 
provision of revenue to the State. It would appear, however, 
that since forests have been transferred a false policy of 
economy has been followed to the detriment of the rural 
population. The importance of forests in rural economy can 
hardly be exaggerated. Among the peasant’s greatest needs 
are firewood to replace manure, small timber for house and 
wood implements, and grazing and fodder for his cattle. 
Forests havea marked effect on climate and on the maintenance 
of the water supply. It is obvious that forest development is 
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one of the most hopeful directions in which productive 
expenditure could be undertaken by Government, although it 
is doubtful whether for the next twenty years the object 
should be to increase revenue. The whole of the proceeds of 
the Department might well be spent on more effective 
preservation, development and conservative exploitation. 


Tariff Policy 


Government’s agricultural policy has been on the whole 
successful in respect of irrigation, scientific research and 
co-operation, and though there is naturally room for extension 
of the work it is doubtful whether the fundamental difficulties 
preventing more rapid progress, such as religious and social 
customs, can be overcome by Government alone without the 
wholehearted co-operation and sympathy of the people. 
A tariff policy affects agricultural prosperity through its effects 
on the cost of living. Unfortunately the demand of the 
industrialists has been practically for the taxation of every- 
thing that the agriculturist buys without any countervailing 
privilege for agricultural produce. It is, however, encourag- 
ing to observe that a stand has been made against an 
excessive rise in prices secured by means of tariffs on goods 
which enter into agricultural production. 


Propaganda 


The most important function of Government in the work 
of rural reconstruction is propaganda. There is no aspect of 
village welfare that does not depend for its success ultimately 
on the effectiveness of propaganda. The educational and 
propagandist campaign in the countryside has to be designed 
and carried out by specialists who understand the psychology 
of the villager and know the ways of appealing to their self- 
interest. The agricultural and co-operative departments are 
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doing a good deal of work in their own way to convince 
the villagers of the value of the improvements they advocate. 
But propaganda to take in hand the life of the village as a 
whole has yet to be devised. By means of pamphlets, articles 
in vernacular newspapers, posters, cinemas, lectures and 
dramas the message of enlightenment and progress should be 
given to the villagers. In this educative campaign all sections 
of the community should take part, every individual, whatever 
his position, contributing his share without expectation of 
reward, to bring a little knowledge, a little happiness into the 
dull and miserable lives of the rural masses. No effort 
will be wasted if its object is to make the agriculturist 
the master instead of the victim of circumstance. It is only 
through the material and moral progress of the rural 
population that the country as a whole will be able to 
maintain its present position and advance to the realization of 
its social and political ideals. 
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The publication of Dr. Hutton’s Census Report has 
given rise to a lively discussion of the economic issues it 
raises for the present generation. The outstanding fact 
revealed by the census is that between 1921 and 1931 
India experienced the most substantial real increase of 
population that has ever taken place in her history. During 
this period no less than 34,000,000 persons were added to 
the country’s population; that is to say only 6,000,000 less 
than the total existing population of France and considerably 
more than the population of such countries as Spain, 
Poland and Austria. This represents a growth of 10°6 per 
cent in ten years, and if the rate is maintained in the 
future we shall have another 37,000,000 added to the present 
353,000,000 by 1941 and a further 40,000,000 by 1951. There 
is, however, no reason to suppose that the rate of increase 
will not be higher and in that case the total population of 
India in 1951 may conceivably be more than 430,000,000. 


Death Rate Lower 


It should be remembered, however, that the growth 
of population during the last intercensal period has been 
attained by the excess of a high birth rate of 35°5 over a 
high death rate of 25-9. In 1911 the birth rate was 43:2 
and the death rate 38-5; thus over a period of twenty 
years though both have fallen, the death rate has fallen 
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more than the birth rate. This means that the checks to 
the growth of population are not now operating as effectively 
as before. Former censuses had to record famines, plagues 
and other epidemics which were accustomed to take a 
huge toll of Indian lives. With every increase in the 
efficiency of the State organization for famine relief and 
medical service the population of the country has tended 
to multiply up to the margin of subsistence. This cannot 
happen without a fall in the standard of life, for we know 
that other conditions remaining the same, population and 
the standard of life cannot rise together; one has to rise 
at the expense of the other. It is admitted that during 
the ten years preceding the last census these ‘other 
conditions’ have not remained the same, that as a matter 
of fact there has been some improvement in material 
prosperity. But any fair examination of the actual situation 
will show that this improvement has not kept pace with 
the increase of population. 


Standard of Living 


Naturally there has been a fall in the standard of life. 
In 1921-22 the Bombay Labour Office carried out an 
investigation into the budgets of the working classes of 
the city. It was found that the workers, whose income is 
higher than the average for India, consume the maximum 
of cereals allowed by the Famine Code but less than the 
diet prescribed by the Bombay Jail Manual. Recently 
Sir John Megaw estimated that if 39 per cent of the Indian 
people can be said to be well nourished, 41 per cent were 
poorly nourished and 20 per cent were very badly 
nourished. Even if food is available in quantity, want of 
means to obtain a diversified diet, inclusive of such important 
articles as milk, eggs, fish, meat, fruit and green vegetables, 
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is probably responsible for a good deal of the low vitality 
and consequent inefficiency of the people and their liability 
to disease. More recently it has been declared that 95 per 
cent of the population of Bengal are living on a dietary 
on which it would be difficult for rats to live for five 
weeks. Even if we make an allowance for the distress 
caused by the depression there is not a shadow of doubt that 
under her present economic organization India is unable 
to feed her 353,000,000 people adequately. Nor is the 
production of food adequate. If we take for granted that 
a person needs a food supply of 1°27 million calories a year, 
the per capita food supply in India as estimated a few 
years ago from the yield of her principal crops, amounts 
to 0-83 million calories a year, or one third less than what 
is absolutely necessary. 

It is not true that the fall in commodity prices has 
solved the problem of food supply or has even disproved the 
contention of Indian economists that any increase in the 
population is bound to result in an insufficiency of the 
food supply. Inthe Census Report Dr. Hutton wrongly 
asserts that the general slump in the price of food and the 
difficulty experienced by the cultivators in selling their 
produce suggest that the danger of food shortage is not the 
most serious aspect of the question. The error is in supposing 
that because there hag been a fall in the price of food the 
agriculturist will retain it for his own consumption or that 
the poorer classes, including the unemployed, have necessarily 
more to eat. The important point is whether the average cul- 
tivator, who is engaged in agricultural operations mainly for 
_ his subsistence, is or is not compelled by circumstances to sell 
~ more of his produce for less money; and whether he is or is 
not driven to do this in order to raise cash for the payment 
of taxes, interest and debt which not only have not fallen 
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proportionately with the fall in the price-level, but have 
actually increased in real significance. We are not yet ina 
position to generalize on these questions as we have not the 
required knowledge of Indian agricultural conditions. It 
should be possible for the proposed economic survey to throw 
light on these among other aspects of Indian production 
and trade. 


Unemployment 


Besides the question of food supply there is another 
important aspect to the problem, namely, unemployment. 
There are no employment statistics to prove any case, but 
various estimates put unemployment from a third to a half 
of the total employable population. Under the best condi- 
tions agriculture can support 250 persons per square mile, 
but in India the agricultural areas have to support a much 
greater density, amounting frequently to 2,000 per square 
mile, and in the exceptional case of Cochin, a density of 
4,000. There is undoubtedly a surplus of agricultural labour 
which is maintained in idleness for long periods in the year. 
It is possible that by an expansion of existing and the es- 
tablishment of new industries this idle labour force can be di- 
verted into industrial pursuits, but even then there is a limit to 
the number of workers industry will absorb. At present it is 
clear that the labour surplus is a burden on the land, for the 
hands that accompany every mouth cannot find work to do. 
Anxiety for the future is in respect of the social consequences 
of an excessive growth of population with its attendant 
shortage of food and of opportunities of employment. 
Political unrest and social disorder might be logically traced 
to this cause, and it is evident that the modern pheno- 
menon of terrorism in Bengal is definitely connected 
with it. 
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The Dilemma 


India needs more than ever before a rise in the standard 
of life for her people. This can be secured either by a 
faster rate of economic progress or by a slower rate of 
population growth, other conditions remaining the same, 
or by both. There are, however, limitations to be considered. 
At the present time economic progress is identified with in- 
dustrial development but the depression does not encourage 
the hope that this is the best solution for India. Yet we 
cannot avoid the fact that only an enlarged industrial demand 
for labour will relieve the pressure on the soil. There are 
other difficulties, such as the lack of capital and of enterprise 
among the people. Neither is there much to hope for from the 
adoption of scientific agricultural methods or the extension 
of cultivation. There is little capital for investment in the 
land and the cultivation of hitherto uncultivated land will 
be possible only at increasing cost. <A rise in the standard 
of life will therefore be possible only or principally by 
a decrease in the country’s population. 


Birth Control 


We are therefore obliged to consider voluntary methods 
of restriction. Birth control has been objected to on the 
ground that ultimately in a country where it is extensively 
practised a small working section of the population will have 
to support a large non-working section composed chiefly of 
the aged and the infirm. This difficulty may present itself 
in countries such as England, where old age pensions and a 
higher expectation of life might enable the population to 
survive to a hearty old age, but in India where the people 
die off before they even reach their prime the restriction of 
births would have not a deleterious but a highly favourable 
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economic consequence in that the wastage of human material 
through high birth and infant mortality rates will be 
avoidable. We could also reduce the birth rate considerably 
by discouraging early marriages, particularly in the case of 
girls. But it appears doubtful from the history of the 
Sarda Act, whether the people of India as a whole will 
voluntarily enforce a higher age of marriage. 

Emigration has been suggested as a solution of the 
population problem. But there is no part of the British 
Empire where Indians are welcome and besides, even if they 
were, ‘economic conditions in most of the countries where 
Indian colonies are to be found are at present extremely 
uninviting. A reliable survey of Indian emigration such as 
the Indians Abroad Directory recently published by the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association does not hold out 
much hope to prospective emigrants. Inter-provincial migra- 
tion might, however, be tried on a larger scale than hitherto 
as there are still many areas of India which are slightly 
occupied, but this is a solution of limited efficacy. 


The Only Way 


There is no other explanation of the gradual fall in the 
birth-rate of Western countries accompanied by a rise in the 
standard of life than'the widespread application of modern 
aids to birth control. It is not true to say that the practice 
is unknown in India, for the landowning classes of the 
Punjab, who have much to lose by bringing up large families, 
are known to be consciously limiting the number of their 
children. It is, however, doubtful whether the average 
illiterate Indian with his mass of prejudice and ignorance 
of elementary physiology and hygiene will take kindly to 
the technique of contraception. There is more to hope for 
in the case of women, for they know the horrors of chronic 
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pregnancy and might appreciate the hygienic and eugenic 
importance of spacing their children. 

No orthodox prejudice in the world is going to prevent 
aman from using his arithmetic to calculate the difference 
in the standard of life and prospects of his family when it 
consists of ten and when it consists of four persons. The 
recent fall in the birth rate of a country like Italy, where 
both Church and State encourage large families by various 
interesting methods is positive proof of the ultimate victory 
of common sense. It is true that birth control is acry of 
despair, and in India for many years to come it will also be a 
cry in the wilderness; but it is the only means we have of 
obtaining release from the poverty and the moral degradation 
caused by overpopulation. 
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(Leading Article, The Times of India, 2 December, 1933.) 


We publish today the last of a series of special articles 
on a detailed analysis of the major problems of rural recon- 
struction in India. They were written with the object not 
merely to particularize with reference to the Bombay 
Presidency, but ‘to indicate in general terms some of the 
fundamental defects of rural life from which the whole of 
India suffers and, while examining the special limitations to 
which any campaign of rural uplift in this country is subject, 
to suggest the lines on which they can be met and overcome. 
They are therefore of interest not only to Bombay, where a 
vigorous campaign of village improvement led by Sir 
Frederick Sykes is in progress, or to the Punjab where a 
Rural Reconstruction Department has been recently organized, 
but also to the other provinces which, sooner or later, will 
have to adopt measures to improve the welfare of their rural 
population. The subject has passed the stage of academic 
inquiry and speculation, and of experiment by a few public- 
spirited individuals. We possess a sufficiently authoritative 
body of knowledge to serve as the foundation for programmes 
and policies. The time for action has arrived, and it is 
essential to national well-being that efforts should be made 
immediately to raise the level of human welfare in the 
countryside. It is a duty to which both Government and 
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the people working in close collaboration should lose no time 
in devoting their best energies. The effects of the economic 
depression in the rural areas can be observed in the dis- 
organization and demoralization which have set in, and which 
give cause for serious misgivings. ‘There can be no revival 
of prosperity until the agriculturists modernize their methods 
of production, eliminating the inefficiency, wastefulness and 
recklessness of their antiquated practices. 

The writer has drawn particular attention to the 
importance of education and the co-operative movement as 
instruments of rural progress. The inability of the average 
cultivator to make the best of his opportunities is due mainly 
to the lack of moral discipline induced by the abject 
fatalism of his outlook on life. The only hope of a radical 
change in his mental constitution lies in more rapid educa- 
tional advance. It is not a matter for congratulation that 
during the ten years before the last census the growth 
of literacy was only one per cent. An increased sense of 
responsibility on the part of local bodies and a more vigorous 
policy on the part of Government in educational matters are 
clearly indicated. At the same time the pace of rural 
progress can be accelerated by an appropriate impetus to the 
co-operative movement. There is no subject of immediate 
interest to the rural masses, be it better credit, better farming, 
better sanitation or better living, which cannot be taken 
up by a co-operative society. At present the need of the 
cultivators is not only for relief from indebtedness but for 
profitable subsidiary occupations which might enable them 
to add to their meagre income from the soil. It is worthy of 
note that the Government of Bombay shortly propose to 
attempt a solution of some of the agriculturist’s marketing 
difficulties. 

It is necessary, however, that village life as a whole 
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rather than any single aspect of it should become the subject 
of the reconstruction worker’s interest. The merit of the 
scheme drawn up by Sir Frederick Sykes is that it is 
designed to utilize all the departments of State activity in 
reconstructing village life as a whole. His Excellency’s 
pamphlet, lately issued, completes the outline published 
two months ago and the additional matter it contains goes 
to finish the picture. A distinctive feature of the Governor’s 
campaign is its inclusiveness: His Excellency has attempted 
to bring to the aid of the rural population the goodwill 
and practical help of such diverse classes as the business 
community, the landowner and the chiefs and princes. It 
is interesting to note that the appeal for suggestions has 
met with a good response, and that the movement is 
assured of support from a large body of public-spirited 
individuals and organizations. One can only hope that 
the interest and sympathy roused in so worthy a cause 
will not be allowed to cool down for want of timely action. 
As a result of the suggestions received the scheme has 
been enlarged in scope and has also gained in precision. 
It is now clearly laid down that the first step, which counts 
for a great deal, will be for the Collector of a district to 
summon a meeting of the president of the district local 
board and other non-officials, as well as the officers of the 
departments concerned with the scheme, to examine the 
scope for the movement within the district and to decide 
upon the nature of the improvements that may be 
undertaken in the most promising villages. Compulsion 
is ruled out, but propaganda will be used to persuade the 
villagers to enter into the spirit of the movement. It is 
not proposed to bolster up the scheme with Government 
grants, for it is better, at any rate in the initial stages, to 
see that the money sanctioned for expenditure in the 
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rural areas is well spent. Moreover, the keynote of rural 
reconstruction is self-help and Government should limit 
itself generally to providing the impetus rather than the 
funds for improvements. 

The most notable addition to the scheme is the decision 
to appoint special officers to supervise and co-ordinate the 
activities of the various Government and private agencies 
working in the field. When the outline of the scheme 
was first available we pointed out the importance of 
appointing specialists for this work in preference to leaving 
it entirely into the hands of the revenue officials, who 
have rarely the time to spare from their arduous duties. 
Room has now been made for three officers, one in each 
division, to assist the Commissioners to whom the Collectors 
in the districts will be responsible. For these new posts 
it is necessary to urge that men of fresh outlook and 
unbroken by red-tape should be selected and that the 
conditions of their service should be made attractive 
enough to obtain the best type of reconstruction officer. 
The initial stages of the movement will not need much 
expenditure of money, but it is necessary that the legislature 
should make provision for future progress on a generous 
scale. The importance of a happy peasantry to national 
well-being cannot be over-emphasized. Every section of 
the public should work in harmonious co-operation to raise 
the level of rural, moral and material welfare. Sir 
Frederick Sykes deserves their gratitude for rousing the 
people of the Bombay Presidency to a sense of their 
responsibility and for setting in motion a movement of 
rural renaissance which, in ever widening circles, will 
embrace the whole of India and bring about that social 
and economic reorganization without which the prosperity 
of the Indian people will have no secure basis. The Punjab 
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is already active—its Legislative Council started the ball 
rolling some time ago—and now Sir John Anderson has 
announced plans for a rural recovery campaign in Bengal. 


All these are hopeful signs. 
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